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LABELING OF NON- 
STANDARDIZED FOODS 


Food packers will be required to start 
listing ingredients on the labels of several 
additional food products within the next 
year, the Food and Drug Administration 
announced Sept. 17. 


The products involved had previously 
been exempted from the labeling require- 
ment. The new action applies to certain 
vegetables; canned clams, fish roe, and 
shrimp; lemon and orange extracts; 
malted milk; olives in brine; and sauer- 
kraut. Packers are allowed one year to 
use up existing stocks of labels. 


These foods had been exempted from 
the labeling requirements of the 1938 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act because it 
was expected at the time that standards 
would soon be established, FDA said. 
Work on food standards since passage of 
the Act was interrupted by two war 
emergencies and complicated by changes 
in products, the agency pointed out. 


Most staple foods, including canned 
packs of fruits and vegetables sold in 
large volumes, are now covered by food 
standards, FDA explained. The law does 
not require that the label of a 
standardized food show all ingredients. 
However, artificial flavors and colors, 
chemical preservatives, and certain other 
ingredients specified in the standards 
must be listed. 


Labels for all nonstandardized foods, 
except those specifically exempted, must 
bear complete lists of ingredients. 


FDA is continuing the original exemp- 
tions for three classes of food—frozen 
desserts, nonalcoholic carbonated bever- 
ages, and vanilla extract—for which FDA 
and industry representatives are develop- 


ing standards. 


The agency reported its Food Stand- 
ards Committee is currently working with 
the flavor industry in a study of vanilla 
extract looking toward a standard. The 
Committee also has received proposals 
and held hearings on a standard for 
frozen desserts and has given preliminary 
consideration to a standard for non- 
alcoholic carbonated beverages. 


POTATO FREEZERS ORGANIZE 


An industry-wide trade association in 
the frozen potato products field has been 
formed, with the charter member firms 
processing more than 90% of the total 
U. S. volume of frozen potato products. 
The sole objective of the association (as 
yet unnamed) is to increase the con- 
sumption of frozen potato products. 
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Leon Jones of the J. R. Simplot Com- 
pany, Caldwell, Idaho, was nammed 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee. 
The association’s program will be carried 
on without emphasis on individual brand 
names for the benefit of the entire 
industry. 


Also appointed to the Organizing Com- 
mittee at the September 9 meeting of 
the industry in Chicago were Webster 
Brown, Snow Flake Canning Company, 
Brunswick, Maine; and Nephi Griggs, 
Ore-Ida Potato Products Ontario, 
Oregon. Byrne Marcellus Company, 
Chicago trade association management 
firm, has been retained as secretary-man- 
agers of the new association. 


CANCO ESTABLISHES 
ALUMINUM DIVISION 


The research and technical department 
of the American Can Company has estab- 
lished an aluminum division to find 
practical low-cost methods of manu- 
facturing aluminum alloy into commercial 
containers it is announced by William 
C, Stolk, president. 


The company’s research department 
has been working on the development 
of aluminum containers for several years 
and has perfected the techniques for pro- 
ducing both aluminum alloy and alumi- 
num-coated steelplate cans on a pilot line 
basis. 


At present, there are no low-cost com- 
mercial methods available for making 
aluminum cans at high speeds. 


The present restricted use of aluminum 
for containers in this country is also 
directly related to the metal’s higher cost, 
compared with steel. However, costs of 
tinplate have increased more than 91 per 
cent in the last 10 years and the gap 
between the cost of the two metals has 
been narrowing constantly. 


Future market developments could 
lead to extensive use of aluminum and 
create an imperative need for technical 
information and new can-making skills. 
Aluminum, as a lightweight and cor- 
rosion-resistant metal, is increasingly 
available and has already won wide- 
spread consumer acceptance through 
other industrial uses. 


Joseph D. Martin, executive vice presi- 
dent of Sun Tube Company, a Canco 
subsidiary, will also serve as manager of 
the new aluminum division, which will 
be headquartered at Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Sun Tube for years has manufactured 
seamless, aluminum tubes. 
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CHEMISTS DISCOVER NEW 
COMPOUND IN BEANS 


Discovery of a new chemical compound 
in beans that may play a key role in 
the germination of bean seeds and in the 
metabolims of the plants was announced 
Sept. 17 by scientists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The new compound is a_ peptide, 
gamma-glutamyl-S-methyl-cysteine, con- 
sisting of two amino acids—glutamic acid 
and S-methyl-cysteine—linked together. 
The latter amino acid was discovered in 
beans by the same chemists a year ago. 


The researchers are Robert M. Zacha- 
rius of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice’s Eastern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, Philadelphia, and 
Clayton J. Morris and John F. Thompson 
of the U. S. Plant, Soil, and Animal 
Nutrition Laboratory, Ithaca, N. Y. They 
succeeded in isolating the compound from 
seeds of green beans and kidney beans. 
They belive it may be present also in 
other beans. 


A combination of the latest techniques 
was used to isloate and identify the new 
compound, including ion-exchange and 
paper chromatography and _ infrared 
spectroscopy. The three chemists con- 
firmed the identification by careful com- 
parison with a synthesized sample of 
the same compound. 


Further work is under way to discover 
the peptide’s role in germination and 
plant metabolism, and to determine its 
effect on the quality of processed beans. 


TRANSPORTATION SCHOOL 


A basic course in traffic and transporta- 
tion will be held in Baltimore beginning 
October 1. The Course now in its twelfth 
year, is designed to equip both men and 
women with a fundamental knowledge of 
traffic and transportation, and covers such 
subjects as history of transportation, 
common carrier shipping papers, common 
carrier special services, development of a 
comprehensive working knowledge of 
freight classifications, both rail and 
motor truck, tariff interpretation, rate 
checking techniques, routing, freight 
claims, and other phases of traffic study. 
An understanding of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is made possible through in- 
struction given by a registered prac- 
ticioner before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Full information is availa- 
ble from the Institute of Transportation, 
14 E, 24th Street, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land, Phone: TUxedo 9-3660. 


STUDY 


Beets For Canning 


By BERNARD A. TWIGG 
Department of Horticultue 
Univesity of Mayland 
College Park 


The beet exists in several well-defined 
forms, all of which originated from the 
wild plant known as Beta vulgaris. The 
four forms or types recognized by most 
botanists and horticulturists are: (1) 
ordinary garden beet, (2) Swiss chard or 
leaf beet, (3) sugar beet, and (4) mangel 
or stock beet. For the purpose of this 
discussion, the garden or table beet is the 
one of interest. 


NATURE OF THE PRODUCT 


The edible portion of the beet is a fleshy 
root. It is unusual in that it does not 
have a cambium of a single area as has 
the carrot for example, but very early in 
its development there are numerous 
layers of cells, each of which is meriste- 
matic and as the beet develops, each of 
these cambium sheaths gives rise first 
to several layers of parenchyma cells and 
then to fibrovascular tissue. It is the 
parenchyma cells in which the pigment 
is first developed, thus giving rise to the 
characteristic zoning effect. All the zones 
develop simultaneously. Under some con- 
ditions, pigment development is such that 
there may be practically a complete shad- 
ing of these zones (4). 


EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENT 


On Flesh Color. To the canners as well 
as the consumer, flesh color is very im- 
portant. It is desirable for the beets to 
have a uniform or a very slightly zoned 
dark-red color. This is possible when the 
colored zones are dark in color and wider 
than the white or light-colored zones. 


Canners and growers have known for a 
long time that the season of the year 
at which the crop is grown, the kind of 
weather encountered, and the length of 
time in the field all has an effect on the 
flesh color. Temperature is the main 
cause for the improved color of beets 
harvested in the fall over those harvested 
in the spring (5). The poorer color of 
spring crop beets is due not only to the 
relative width of the different colored 
zones but also to the difference in depth 
of color that is probably due to a greater 
concentration or more of the pigment 
in the cells (6). 


Low temperatures result in better color 
because of carbohydrate accumulation 
due to a redueed rate of utilization by 
new growth and respiration. Thus, a 
deficiency of any element or of water, 
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which would slow down the utilization of 
carbohydrates in new growth, would be 
expected to result in their accumulation 
and increase pigment formation (6). A 
deficiency of boron, however, produces 
black spots in beets (11). 


Beets allowed to remain in the field 
longer in the fall produce better colored 
roots. This is probably due to lower 
temperatures (6). Pino (8) found that 
beets grown under conditions of long day 
tended to have more orange color and 
that cultivating the soil away from the 
beets increased the volume of the red 
area. 


The effects of soil-moisture on flesh 
color have been inconsistent. It has been 
observed at Beltsville, however, that ex- 
cessive or heavy rains following a dry 
period during a season of increasing 
temperatures have resulted in poor color. 
On the other hand, rains during the late 
summer or early fall, when temperatures 
are usually decreasing, have resulted in 
an increase in depth or amount of color. 
Temperatures following the rains may 
have been more important than soil 
moisture (6). 

It has also been observed at Beltsville 
that the largest roots in a harvest on 
any given date are usually poorer in 
color than the smaller roots. The dif- 
ferences were more pronounced in spring 
crops (6). 

On Quality. In order for beets to be 
of tender texture, succulent, and free 
from fiber, growth has to be rapid. Any 
factor which would have an effect on the 
rate of growth would therefore have an 
effect on flesh quality (6). 


STORAGE 


The recommended storage condition for 
beets is at 32° F. with a relative humidity 
of 90 to 95 per cent. Late beets 
stored at 32° F. can be expected to keep 
one to three months under suitable stor- 
age conditions. Beets are subject to wilt- 
ing because of rapid loss of water and 
should be kept where the humidity is suf- 
ficiently high to prevent excessive evapo- 
ration. Storage in large bulk should be 
avoided (12). 


NATURE OF THE PIGMENT 


Betanin, the material which colors the 
beet, is one of a group of pigments called 
the anthrocyanins. These pigments color 
many things in nature such as autumn 
leaves, flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 
Chemically, betanin is unique even among 
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the anthocyanins in that besides contain- 
ing a sugar group and hydrogen and 
carbon, its molecule also contains nitro- 
gen. Betanin is also water-soluble, thus 
such operations as blanching, dicing and 
washing should be done in a minimum of 
time and water. 


DISCOLORATION 


Various forms of discoloration have 
been reported in the canning of beets. 
Darkening of beets occurs when they are 
exposed to air after partially heating. A 
combination of oxidation and enzyme 
activity appear to be the cause of such 
darkening. Clark and Moyer (3) found 
that heating the beets to a center tem- 
perature of 165° F. and the addition of 
ascorbic acid prevented this discoloration. 


There is also a species of bacteria 
highly heat resistant, which may discolor 
the beets after they are canned when 
there is a considerable quantity of iron 
dissolved in the can (2). 

The use of iron equipment in canning 
beets must be avoided, for contact with 
iron will produce darkened areas on the 
beets at the point of contact (7). 

Enzymes are also active in corroding 
the metal of containers (4). If cans are 
used, they should be lined with either C 
or R enamel. 


Added brine should completely cover 
the product to avoid darkening of exposed 
parts during processing. 


BLANCHING AND EXHAUSTING 


Blanching before peeling, slicing, dic- 
ing, etc., minimizes the loss of this water- 
soluble pigment. Blanching after these 
preparations will cause “bleeding” of the 
beets and loss of the desirable beet-red 
color. Even steam blanching after cut- 
ting, etc., is undesirable since some steam 
will be condensed on the product which 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


COASTAL FOODS CO. APPOINTS 
HELOISE PARKER BROEG 


James E. Glover, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Coastal 
Foods Co., a division of Conso.idated 
Foods Corporation, in Cambridge Mary- 
land, announces the appointment of 
Heloise Parker Broeg, formerly of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, as Director of the 
newly formed Consumer Service Depart- 
ment, where Home Economists and 
publicists as “Peggy Phillips” will 
acquaint consumers with the merits of 
Phillips Finer Foods. 

Heloise Parker Broeg brings to this 
new position with Coastal Foods Co. a 
wealth of food knowledge and a diversi- 
fied background of experience. She owned 
and operated a food manufacturing busi- 
ness prior to becoming Household Editor 
of the Boston Record-American and 
Sunday Advertiser where she conducted 
large cooking schools and did three 
weekly broadcasts in addition to super- 
vising a test kitchen, writing a daily 
column and getting out Sunday cook 
book supplements. During the past 16 
years, as “Mother Parker” of the WEEI 
FOOD FAIR, Mrs. Boreg broadcast a 
daily program over Station WEEI, CBS 
radio in Boston. She was a pioneer in 
television, conducting the first “cooking” 
program for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem over WCBS-TV in New York. 


Coastal Foods Co., formerly the Phillips 
Packing Company, Inc., operates sixteen 
plants strategically located in the fertile 
agricultural district of the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. 


Some 60 varieties of canned foods, in- 
cluding soups and meat products as well 
as vegetables, are processed by the com- 
pany, founded in 1902. The frozen food 
division is the latest chapter in the his- 
tory of this steadily growing company. 
The new Consumer Service Department 
will acquaint the public, through “Peggy 
Phillips,” with the story of Phillips “farm 
fresh . . . inspected & protected” foods. 


SWEETENED 


CONCENTRATED 


The Keystone Cooperative Grape As- 
sociation has introduced this Concord 
Grape Juice Concentrate that does not 
require refrigeration. The firm has packed 
a Frozen Concord Grape Juice Concen- 
trate for several years that has met with 
acceptance both under their own and 
buyers label. It was felt that the frozen 
concentrate could well be supplemented 
by a concentrate that does not require 
refrigeration due to the fact that freezer 
cabinet space is limited in many stores, 
particularly in the smaller stores. This 
item is packed in a lithographed 5% oz. 
can and is prepared for serving by addi- 
tion of the usual three cans of cold water. 


CHUN KING PROMOTION 


Chun King has announced the pur- 
chase of more than 750 Hi-Fi units, cost- 
ing more than $75,000, from the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. *The radio-phono- 
graph combination will be th> unusual 
premium for the American-Oriental food 
firm’s Fall trade promotion for its canned 
line. 


A combination minimum purchase and 
display program for three of Chun King’s 


products—Subgum Chicken Mushroom 
Chow Mein-Noodles, Meatless Chow Mein 
with Mushrooms-Noodles and Beef Chop 
Suey-Noodles—comprises the trade pro- 
gram. Specifically: 


One Hi-Fi unit will be allowed with the 
purchase of a 300-case assortment or 300 
cases of one of the three canned items, 
plus a prominent off-shelf display for at 
least one week before November 15. A 
maximum offer of three sets per customer 
has been set. 


Backing up this promotion will be a 
carefully timed product advertising pro- 
gram, including magazines, Sunday sup- 
plements, newspapers, network radio and 
women’s magazines. 


A portable radio is being offered to 
small retailers for a reduced minimum 
case purchase and week-long display of 
the same three canned Chun King items. 


Over-the-wire banners, points of sale 
cards, dealer ti-in mats and photographs 
of the unit will be available to retailers. 


CANCO SHIFTS NEWSCAST 


The American Can Company will con- 
tinue sponsorship of a news program 
on television this fall, but is switching 
networks. 


Canco will sponsor “Douglas Edwards 
and the News,” on CBS-TV on alternate 
Fridays, starting October 4 at 7:15 P.M., 
EDT. The company previously sponsored 
an NBC-TV news program on alternate 
Mondays at 7:45 P.M. Its NBC show was 
August 26. 


F. G. Jewett, advertising manager, said 
the TV show is part of a long-range pro- 
gram “to highlight the variety of 
products packaged in its containers and 
to emphasize the Canco oval trademark 
as a symbol of quality.” 


The first CBS show will feature the 
role of metal cans in protecting and 
servicing automobiles in the cold months 
ahead by making canned anti-freeze and 
motor oil easily available to motorists. 


Every dog his his day—but that day is past for the loyal 
Saint Bernard that has appeared for generations on the Lord- 
Mott Company’s Old Reliable products. The company has re- 
designed the labels for the entire line ... replacing their familiar 
trademark with appetite-appealing recipes and full-color repro- 
ductions that faithfully capture each product’s natural quality. 

“A trademark can outgrow its usefulness’ says Mrs. Muriel 
Townend, Sales Promotion Director. “In today’s marketplace, the 
accent is on visual appeal, and we have redesigned our Old 


Reliable labels to give a new, modern appearance and a product . Cur 


appeal which will stimulate self-service sales.” 
supplied by Price Brothers Lithograph Company. 
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Wisconsin Canners Association—The 
Fun-Day planned for members and as- 
sociate members for September 26 at the 
Old Hickory Country Club near Beaver 
Dam, has been postponed one week to 
October 3 because it appears that the 
corn pack will not be finished by that 
date. Vern Drake of American Can Com- 
pany and Hobie Denny of Continental 
Can Company, are in charge of arrange- 
ments which will include a large number 
of golf prizes and door prizes furnished 
by suppliers. 


Minnesota Pea Pack—The Minnesota 
Canners & Freezers Association reports 
the 1957 pea pack for the State as 4,528,- 
500 cases of all sizes which compares with 
3,688,560 cases in 1956. The 1957 pack 
consisted of 1,237,161 cases of Alaskas, 
and 3,291,339 cases of Sweets. 


Ontario Fieldmen’s Conference—The 
1958 Feldmen’s Conference will be held 
at the Department of Horticulture, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, January 8, 9 and 10. Room 
reservations for the Royal Hotel at 
Guelph should be forwarded to B. G. 
Wilson, Canadian Canners, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, who is in charge of 
reservations. 


Association of Pacific Fisheries—The 
44th Annual joint meeting of the mem- 
bership of National Canners Associaton’s 
Northwest branch, and the Association 
of Pacific Fisheries, will be held at the 
Washington Athletic Club in Seatle, 
November 11. 


Kennett Canning Company, Kennet 
Square, Pennsylvania, canners of mush- 
rooms, have increased their plantings for 
the season by more than 30 percent to 
over 400,000 square feet. New equipment 
has been added to increase the plant 
capacity by one-third. 


National Food Brokers Associaton has 
admitted the following firms into mem- 
bership: Joe D. Edwards, dba Southgate 
Brokerage Company, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; King Brokerage Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles 4, California: O & C Sales 
Company, San Diego 4, California; and 
H. P. Vass & Company, Mobile, Alabama. 


Georgia Canners Association will hold 
its annual convention at the King & 
Prince Hotel, St. Simons Island, Georgia, 
November 18 thru 20, according to an 
announcement by Secretary Ken Wil- 
liams. 


Florida Citrus Exchange has _ an- 
nounced that Don M. Lins has resumed 
his duties as an assistant sales manager 
for Seald-Sweet after a summer spent on 
the peach deal in South Carolina and 
the Appalachian area for American Na- 
tional Growers Corporation. It was his 
second summer spend selling peaches and 
other fruits. He has had wide experience 
in the Florida fruit industry and was 
sales manager for Florida Tropical Fruit 
Growers Association, where he handled 
limes and avocados. 


Woodbury Award Winner—Dr. C. F. 
Poole of the University of Hawaii. 
Honolulu. has been presented the Wood- 
hurv Award for the outstanding scien- 
tific paper on the development or im- 
nrovement of crops grown for canning. 
Dr. Poole’s paper entitled “Improvement 
in Tomato Ascorbic Acid Content” is an 
important basic construction to the 
science of breeding tomatoes and covers 
the results of work which snan six years 
with the obiective of breeding a tomato 
of size and ascorbie acid con- 
tent. The award was established in 1949 
hv Dr. Charles ©. Woodbury, retired 
director of the National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Raw Products Research Bureau. 


Hazel-Atlas—William Rahe has joined 
the Research and Development Depart- 
ment. Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of 
Continental Can Comnany as a develop- 
ment engineer. with Washington, Penn- 
svlvania as his headquarters. A June, 
1957 cum laude graduate of Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred, New York, with a B.S. 
Degree in Ceramic Engineering. Mr. Rahe 
was given the 1957 Ceramic Citizenship 
Award (established by the Ceramic As- 
sociation of New York State) and named 
winner of the Alfred University College 
of Ceramics “Major Edward Holmes 
Thesis Prize.” Born in Estonia, Mr. Rahe 
emigrated to the United States in Oc- 
tober, 1949 under the Displaced Persons 
Act. He has served two years with the 
American armed forces. 
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Francis A. Raymaley, for the past 
several years senior agricultural advisor 
to Seabrook Farms Company, and with 15 
years of previous service with the New 
Jersey Agricultural Extension Service, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
position of grasslands specialist for the 
American Cyanamid Company. The ob- 
jective in establishing the new post is to 
provide a highly trained specialist to co- 
operate with colleges, agricultural ex- 
periment stations, extension services, and 
commercial organizations in the promo- 
tion of new methods of grassland man- 
agement. Mr. Raymaley’s services will 
be available throughout the United 
States, but his chief interest will be in 
all of the area North and East of Illinois 
and Kentucky, as well as in Eastern 
Canada, 


Cooperative Food Distributors of 
America will hold a workshop for re- 
tailer-owned warehouse executives at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 25 and 26. The theme for 
the meeting will be “Building Retail Sales 
Through Broader Wholesaler Services.” 
John Adams, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Education-Research Committee, 
will act as general chairman of the work- 
shop. Ray O. Harb, executive secretary 
of CFDA, will act as co-chairman. Tenta- 
tive plans call for both panel sessions 
and talks by individuals from both the 
retailer-owned field and allied industries. 
Topics to be discussed will range from 
store contact and supervision to pro- 


motions and how to improve communi- 


cations between the supply house and the 
retailer member. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, has 
announced that it belives that it has found 
a commercial use for the stumps of more 
than 300 million pineapple plants it grows 
each year for canning. An enzyme is 
produced from this waste that can be used 
in commercial meat tenderizers, in bread 
making, in the manufacture of cheese, 
in textile production and in food process- 
ing. This company already markets more 
than 15 million pounds of pineapple bran 
yearly, this product being made from 
dried pineapple waste. David G. Bernard 
has been appointed assistant director of 
marketing for this firm which has offices 
in the Hawaiian Islands and in California. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COURSES 


Technical knowledge needed to run 
fruit and vegetable farms successfully 
will be given in two 10-week courses to 
open Oct. 9 at Rutgers University’ Col- 
lege of Agriculture, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

These courses are intended to supple- 
ment practical experience of farmers 
already in business or to prepare persons 
planning to grow fruits or vegetables in 
the future, according to Westervelt Grif- 
fin, assistant dean of the College. 

The courses are separate, but a student 
may, if he chooses, take only classes of 
particular interest to him. However, to 
earn a certificate of completion requires 
taking all phases of either courses over 
a period of years. Both courses include 
such subjects as how plants grow, soils, 
agricultural machinery, plant diseases 
and insect pests and farm business. 

Students of fruit growing will spend 
considerable time in the College’s orchard 
learning how to prune trees of various 
fruits for most efficient production. 
Standard fruit varieties will be studied 
in the laboratory, and methods of 
harvesting, packing, storing and market- 
ing will be taught. 

Students in vegetable production will 
learn greenhouse management, seed 
planting transplanting, construction and 
management of hotbeds and coldframes, 
varieties, vegetable forcing and prepara- 
tion of crops for market. 


Further information about these 
courses, as well as about five others to 
start the same day, can be obtained from 
the Office of the Dean, College of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Florida, last week was awarded a 
handsome plaque in recognition of the 
most outstanding display at the 1957 
Frozen Food Convention. 


CITRUS PROMOTION 


The Florida Citrus Commission Sept. 
11 previewed the opening three months’ 
schedule of its 1957-58 advertising pro- 
gram, expected to exceed $4 million for 
the season. 


Commissioners, attend their first official 
meeting of the new citrus year, received 
the formal first quarter ad presentation 
from Benton & Bowles, Inc., the Com- 
mission’s advertising agency. The first 
quarter, beginning in October, calls for 
an expenditure of $1,177,400, largest 
amount ever spent by the Commission on 
consumer advertising in a three-month 
period. 


The first quarter budget earmarks 
$584,000 for national television, $127,000 
for daily newspapers, another $28,000 for 
Sunday newspapers, $250,000 for national 
magazines, $9,400 for trade paper adver- 
tising, $54,000 for Canadian ad program, 
and an estimated $125,000 for production 
costs of making up the ads, preparing 
television copy, engravings, and other 
mechanical costs. Products covered by 
the program include fresh and processed 
oranges and grapefruit. Fresh tangerines 
will also be included in the first quarter 
budget. 


The campaign opens in October with 
emphasis on processed products. Garry 
Moore on his daytime CBS-television 
show will plug frozen orange juice and 
canned orange and grapefruit juices. 
“Edge of Night,” a CBS daytime 
dramatic series, will feature the same 
products. 


National magazines during October will 
earry ads featuring frozen orange juice, 
canned orange juice, canned grapefruit 
juice and grapefruit sections. 


Fresh citrus advertising in daily news- 
papers takes place in November. 


CHEMICAL PRESERVATIVE 
LABELING 


The Food and Drug administration has 
extended until December 1, the time for 
filing views and comments upon a pro- 
posal to amend the definition of “chemical 
preservative” and to exempt fruits and 
vegetables bearing chemical preserva- 
tives applied prior to harvest from the 
labeling requirements of the Food and 
Drug Act. 


E. B. Woodworth has resigned as vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. Mr. 
Woodworth joined the company’s sales 
organization in 1935, became general 
sales manager in 1948, and was elected 
a vice-president in 1949. 


DEATHS 


Henry Hamilton, President of Hamil- 
ton & Sons Canning Company, New Lon- 
don, Wisconsin, died of a heart attack 
while at his office desk on September 3. 
He had been connected with the canning 
and pickling business since the firm was 
organized in 1919. He is survived by his 
sister and four brothers. 


Mrs. Herman Lau, 87, of Hartford, 
Wisconsin, and widow of one of Wis- 
consin’s pioneer canners, and mother of 
N. J. Lau of Aunt Nellie’s Foods, Cly- 
man, Wisconsin, died on the morning of 
September 13 following a long illness. 
In addition to N. J. Lau, she is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Erna Landt of Hart- 
ford. 


Frank H. Verseman, a member of 
Chicago’s food brokerage fraternity for 
many, many years, as the Verseman 
Brokerage Company, passed away on May 
15. The business has been discontinued. 


Only a few years after making its first take-home sale packaged 
in a paper container, “Aunt Millie’s” Real Italian Spaghetti 
Sauce is now using a 32-ounce glass jar in addition to its 12- and 
16-ounce jars to package three flavors of the sauce—meatless, 
with meat and with mushrooms. A spaghetti sauce with fresh 


Aunt Millie's 
REAL ITALIAN 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 


clams is also packed in a 12-ounce jar. 


The business started as a side-line in a White Plains, N. Y., 
delicatessen where the owners, Sal & Millie DiMauro, prepared 
spaghetti sauces for a limited clientele. Many of the customers ree 
started to request take-home orders of the sauce. At first these a 
orders were packaged in paper coffee containers, however, when 
the increased demand required advance preparation the switch 
was made to glass jars. 


The popularity of the product attracted orders from _ in- 
dependent and chain food stores and distribution is now centered 
in New York City, Westchester County, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. To handle this sharply increased volume, the 
DiMauro’s have built a modern plant in Hawthorne, N. Y., where 
the sauce is prepared and packaged with greatly increased speed 
and efficiency. 


This family of jars produced by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division 
of Continental Can Company allows the popular sauce to 
merchandise itself. The lid is by Crown Cork & Seal Company 
and the label by Cuccia Printing Co. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 18— 
Soil-soaking rains blanketed these states. 
Many processors were forced to almost 
stop their operations on Snap and Lima 
Beans as harvesters were unable to get 
into fields. The Snap Bean harvest was 
just beginning to gather momentum on 
the lower Peninsula and is expected to 
get underway next week West of the 
Chesapeake Bay. In the Northern and 
Central counties supplies of Tomatoes 
were falling off rapidly. Lack of moisture 
before the rains of September 13 and 14 
retarded the sizing of Apples, but rains 
have brightened the prospects. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Sept. 9—Tomato 
acreage 75 percent of last year; crop 50 
percent. The Cucumber acreage is the 
same as last year; crop 70 percent. 


GOLDSBORO, MD., Sept. 14—Tomato 
yield is 40 percent of last year with poor 
quality. 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., Sept. 17—Since 
sending you our last crop report we have 
been driven out of the fields with ex- 
cessive rainfall. Will lose up to 5 tons 
per acre and have pulled off the Tomato 
market until we see what we can salvage 
from remainder of crop. Haven’t had any 
fancy grade to can as yet. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., Sept. 15—Our 
acreage of Tomatoes is down 10 percent 
from last year. The long dry spell that 
we had in July and August is making 
our pack two weeks late. Ran Tomatoes 
three days in the first half of September. 
2xpect 40 percent of normal pack if frost 
hold off until October 1. 


NEW JERSEY, Sept. 13—Prospects 
decreased from low estimates made a 
month ago on Sweet Potatoes, Apples 
and Peaches, due to drought. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17—Scattered 
showers during past week but no pro- 
longed rains, which is what this state 
needs. Tomato deliveries generally slow 
and some growers East of Rochester re- 
port they are finished picking. It is ex- 
pected, however, that harvest should pick 
up considerably this week. Packing of 
Snap Beans continues in a limited way 
and will keep going for another couple 
of weeks at a few plants. Processing of 
Sweet Corn is at its peak with only aver- 
age yields reported for most plants. Con- 
tract Cabbage for Kraut is down 25 per- 
cent this year in this State, and it sems 
reasonable to assume open market 
Cabbage will also be down about the same 
percentage. Heads are smaller but of 
good quality for making kraut. Yield is 
estimated 15 tons per acre. Plenty of 
small Beets reported as harvesting con- 


tinues. Only fair yields reported on Lima 
Beans and harvest is well along. Crop 
of Grapes is estimated to be about two- 
thirds of last year with high quality. 
Harvesting will get underway on a 
limited basis this week but won’t gen- 
erally get into high gear for another week. 
Crop of Apples is larger than last year 
in this State. Deliveries are picking up. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, Sept. 9—The 
Tomato pack in Northwestern Ohio is 
rapidly passing its peak. Quality has 
been good but tonnage will be 10 to 15 
percent below last year, it appears. 


WESTON, ORE., Sept. 17—Quality of 
Peas was excellent with yield about 90 
percent of 1956. Quality of Beans is good 
with yield about 160 percent of 1956. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 14—Had rain on 
September 11 and 12 after an eight day 
period of ideal harvesting weather. Damp, 
rainy weather is expected for balance of 
week. No frost damage to date and no 
killing frost is forecast for the month of 
September. Corn fields are reaching 
canning maturity in large enough volume 
to maintain maximum production at all 
plants. Quality is excellent and yields 
are running near normal in spite of 
lateness of season. Minimum amount of 
worm damage due to insect control pro- 
gram. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., Sept. 10—Average 
yield on first half of Corn acreage. Last 
half of acreage looks below average. Still 
need hot weather and rain. 


RESEARCHERS PHOTOGRAPH 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
VIRUS 


Scientists at USDA’s Plum Island 
Animal Disease Laboratory report they 
have purified, isolated, and photographed 
foot-and-mouth disease virus. Their first 
electron micrographs of virus reveal it 
is spherical in shape and about one- 
millionth of inch in diameter. This is 
smallest of any of viruses affecting 
animals—even smaller than polio virus. 
These new findings about physical make- 
up of foot-and-mouth disease virus are 
expected to speed research on develop- 
ment of new and effective means of com- 
batting the disease, which has great 
economic importance to livestock produc- 
tion throughout most of world. This 
accomplishment of Plum Island labora- 
tory located off Orient Point, Long 
Island, N. Y., was reported by Dr. H. L. 
Bachrach and S. S. Breese, Jr., of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, at fall 
meeting of Electron Microscope Society 
of America in Cambridge. Mass. 
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JERSEY GROWERS WARNED ON 
SWEET POTATO VIRUS 


“Yellow dwarf,” a virus disease of 
sweet potatoes, threathens the future of 
sweet potato growing in New Jersey, 
warns a Rutgers University plant disease 
specialist. 


Dr. Robert H. Daines, Experiment Sta- 
tion researcher, says the disease is sus- 
pected to have come into the state on 
sprouts from Georgia last year. Ex- 
perience in Georgia suggests that it 
poses a serious threat unless every effort 
is made to eradicate it while it is still 
restricted to a few locations. 


The disease was first reported in Glou- 
cester County, where a grower asked the 
county agricultural agent, George E. 
Lamb, to look at some plants of the 
Georgia Red variety that were yellow 
and stunted. Mr. Lamb called in Charles 
H. Nissley, extension vegetable specialist, 
who thought the plants looked like 
diseased one he had seen in Georgia. Dr. 
F. M. Hildebrand of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture confirmed his “yellow 
dwarf” suspicion. 


Dr. Daines urges sweet potato growers 
to place marker stakes by any suspicious- 
looking plants and call their county agent. 
State Department of Agriculture in- 
spectors also are searching out diseased 
plants. 


Dr. Daines emphasizes the importance 
of not using for bedding purposes sweet 
pctatoes from fields where the disease 
is found. Also, he advises against collect- 
ing seed potatoes from areas adjoining 
a field that has the disease. 


The plant disease specialist has a warn- 
ing also about “internal cork,” which can 
be avoided by use of disease-free seed. 


NEW INSECTICIDES 
AID CABBAGE GROWERS 


How new materials developed by the 
insecticide industry are aiding growers 
of cabbage, cauliflower, and broccoli to 
meet the threat of increasing resistance 
of cabbage worms to DDT is reported by 
entomologists at Cornell’s New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, a 
unit of the State University. 


“Since 1951 there has been a progres- 
sive decrease in effectiveness of DDT 
against cabbage worms, especially the 
cabbage looper,” says Doctor F. L. Me- 
Ewen, Station entomologist. “Spray pro- 
grams which provided almost 100 per cent 
control in 1950 gave 60 per cent in 1953 
and 45 per cent in 1955. While poor 
application and improper timing might 
account for some of this, it has become 
quite clear that the cabbage looper at 
least is developing resistance to DDT.” 


Just how the insect develops resistance 
to a pesticide is not known, but it is 
probable that widespread use of DDT 
permitted the survival of only those 
cabbage worms tolerant to it, explains 
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Doctor McEwen. “These tolerant worms, 
although rare in 1945, became the 


‘ancestors of more than 50 per cent of the 


cabbage loopers of 1955,” he says. 


The insecticide industry was not con- 
tent with DDT and its relatives and since 
1945 has been developing additional new 
materials. Many of these have been 
under test at the Experiment Station, 
with the result that worm-free cabbage, 
cauliflower, and broccoli is now possible 
with new pesticides and a revised spray 
program, 


“Outstanding is a product known as 
endrin which is not only highly effective 
but quite persistent. Endrin can be used 
until head formation, when less persistent 
materials must be substituted. A material 
called phosdrin is proving highly effective 
for near-harvest control of cabbage 
worms.” Dr. McEwen reports. 


NEW FRUIT CATALOG READY 


The 1957-58 catalog of the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association at 
Geneva is off the press. 


The Fruit Testing Association was 
organized in 1918 to introduce new varie- 
ties of fruit recommended for trial by 
Cornell’s Experiment Station at Geneva. 
The Association has a membership of 
about 4,500, representing every state and 
many foreign countries. 


The catalog lists new introductions of 
all the hardy fruits, most of them intro- 
ductions from the fruit breeding program 
of the Experiment Station. Other new 
fruits, originating elsewhere that may 
have value for the northeastern United 
States as revealed by tests at the Experi- 
ment Station, are also listed. 


Among recent apple introductions are 
Wellington and Beacon, summer apples; 
Barry, an early fall sort; Spartan for 
midseason; and Fyan, Crandall, and Ruby, 
late apples. Red sports of Delicious, Mc- 
Intosh, and Rome are also listed. Peach, 
nectarine, grape, blueberry, and rasp- 
berry introductions are also included. 


“Listing of a variety in the catalog of 
the Fruit Testing Association does not 
mean that it is recommended for com- 
mercial use,” comments Station fruit 
specialists. “Actually, this attitude de- 
feats the purpose of the organization,” 
they continue. “The brief descriptions of 
the new fruits, based on available data, 
deal with the performance of the new 
sort at Geneva. The strong and the weak 
points of each kind are presented. Under 
different soil and environment they may 
perform better or not as well as with us.” 


Points to be considered before setting 
out different kinds of fruits and planting 
tips, including spacing, pruning, care of 
the fruit planting, and other pertinent 
information, are given in the catalog, a 
copy of which may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the Station. 
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with Traveling Credit 


Your inventory of canned, processed or packaged foods 
of any kind is a source of ready cash when you use 
Traveling Credit. 

It’s this simple: 

We set up a field warehouse right on your premises 
—or wherever your inventory may be located. Then we 
issue Field Warehouse Receipts against your goods. 
You then use these receipts as security for loans at 
your own bank or other lending agency. Your distrib- 
utors, too, can use Douglas-Guardian Traveling Credit 
to obtain cash to pay you promptly. 

For complete details on how to turn your canned 
inventory into cash, mail the coupon. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN | 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


[] Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for an 
appointment: 


Name___ 


Address___ 


Phone Number 


City__ Zone State cr. 9-23.57 
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This oval symbolizes progress! 


Canco’s famous oval trade-mark has identified thousands of important 
canning “‘firsts.”” + In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American 
Can Company developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 
procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the exhaust 
box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. + Advances such as 
this are the result of Canco’s continuing research and development pro- 
gram—a program which helps canners produce better and better products. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


FIRST! 


COME TO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomato Inquiry Widens—Corn Gets Atten- 
tion—Pea Competition Tapering off—Steady 
Undertone in Beans—West Coast Fruits 
Mostly Unchanged—Heavy Citrus Move- 
ment—Salmon Inquiry Switching To Halves. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York September 20, 1957 


THE SITUATION—A moderate ex- 
pansion in canned tomato inquiry was 
reported here during the week, and new 
pack corn was also attracting a little 
more attention as more canners came 
through with prices on the new season’s 
pack. In West Coast fruits, sniping at 
list prices continued on fruit cocktail, 
with business reported done in goods for 
private lebel at fair concessions. There 


were no major changes in conditions in. 


the canned fish market. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains and whole- 
salers are beginning to stock up a little 
for closing quarter requirements, but are 
closely watching market trends in com- 
petitive frozen items. Conservative re- 
placement buying is in sight for the gen- 
eral canned foods line, however, and 
distributors will in all likelihood close 
the year with extremely moderate in- 
ventories in an endeavor to bolster their 
cash position for purpose of year-end 
statements. 


TOMATOES—Tomato canning in the 
tri-states is reported virtually at an end, 
and the market is in good position. 
Canners continue to quote standard 1s at 
$1.02%, with an occasional lot at $1, 
while 303s are generally listed at $1.32%, 
with 2%s at $2.10, and 10s at $7.25. 
Extra standard 3038s are strong at $1.50, 
with 2%s at $2.50 and 10s at $7.50 to 
$8.00, as to seller. Midwest canners are 
reported up to $1.40 f.o.b. cannery for 
standard 303s tomatoes, although an oc- 
casional lot at $1.35 is still reported. 


CORN—Canners in the tri-states are 
offering wholegrain fancy 303s at $1.35, 
with extra standards bringing $1.25 and 
standards at $1.20, f.o.b. In the midwest, 
canners are generally quoting new pack 
303 fancy whole kernel golden at $1.35 
with fancy cream golden at $1.30. 
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PEAS—Low-price 


competition from 
the midwest on standards is beginning to 
taper off, although some 303s are still 
available down to $1.00 per dozen. In the 
tri-states, standards are generally held 
at $1.15-$1.20, f.o.b. 


BEANS—A steady undertone is re- 
ported on green beans, with standard cut 
holding at $1.15 for 303s, f.o.b. tri-states 
canneries, and extra standards at $1.25 
and fancy at $1.45. New York State 
canners are quoting standard cut 303s 
at $1.20 with extra standards at $1.25 
and fancy 4-sieve at $1.40. New pack 
lima beans continue to hold at $1.90 on 
fancy tiny 3038s all green, with small at 
$1.50 and medium at $1.35. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The price 
basis for fruit cocktail remains unsettled, 
with some business on choice reported 
to have been done down to $1.95 on 303s 
and $3.05 on 2%s, with fancy at $2.05 
and $3.20, respectively. There were no 
changes reported in other fruits in Cali- 
fornia or the Northwest, although a little 
shading was still being done on goods for 
private label distribution. 


APPLESAUCE—New York State and 
Virginia canners are now on a parity on 
current sauce offerings, listing fancy 303s 
at $1.30 and 10s at $7.50. In the midwest, 
fancy 303s are also listing at $1.30, but 
10s are held at $7.75, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS — With movement from 
canners still heavy, packers do not see 
much of a carryover problem staring 
them in the face when the new packing 
season gets under way. “Bottom” in the 
current market finds blended juice at 971% 
cents, grapefruit juice at 95 cents, and 
orange juice at $1.02%, all 2s. Fancy 
grapefruit segments, 303s, are held at 
$1.60, with fancy citrus salad 303s at 
$2.35. 


RSP CHERRIES—While some carry- 
over 303s are still reported on the market 
as low as $1.75, canners generally are 
quoting new pack 303s at $1.85 to $1.90, 
with 10s ranging $10.50 to $10.75, f.o.b. 
canneries. Demand is only moderate. 


SARDINES—Packing of sardines in 
Maine has virtually come to a standstill, 
but the supply position is still more than 
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comfortable, from the canner standpoint, 
and the market undertone remains soft. 
While canners quote the market for key- 
less quarters at $6.65 per case, f.o.b. it is 
reported that offerings have been in the 
market at as low as $6.10 per case, net, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


SALMON—Distributor inquiry for new 
pack salmon points to a continued swing 
away from the No. 1 tall tin to halves, to 
enable the dealer to give the consumer a 
more attractive shelf price. As yet, there 
has been little business done in new 
pack salmon, aside from the normal 
covering for private label requirements, 
and prices are unchanged from recent 
levels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Enthusiastic Buying—Corn Pack Lags— 

Tomatoes Cause Concern—Products Moving 

—lInterest In Kraut—Better Beans Strong— 
Pea Prices Hold—Fruits Generally Steady. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., September 29, 1957 


THE SITUATION—With many im- 
portant canned food items showing an 
inclination to move upward, the trade 
here are buying with a great deal more 
enthusiasm than they have for quite 
some time. Vegetable items like corn, 
tomatoes, tomato products, beans and 
kraut are all now higher or will be very 
shortly and buyers here are not likely to 
hesitate once they feel certain the mar- 
ket is on the way up. Tomato canners 
to perk up and prices are definitely much 
better and the first killing frost had 
better hold off for some time to come or 
there will be little to sell this year. 
Tomatoes have been slow in coming and 
processors are reluctant to quote on to- 
matoes and products as well. Kraut has 
come in for considerably more attention 
as sales at the retail level are beginning 
to perk up and prices are definitely much 
stronger. The corn market is steady at 
levels which are higher and will probably 
stay that way until the pack is com- 
pleted and everyone knows just what has 
or has not been packed. Fancy beans 
are moving at higher prices with many 
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canners still off the market until they 
can determine just where they fit under 
the circumstances. To further strengthen 
the picture here is the fact that orders 
are coming from East Coast buyers who 
normally would confine purchases to 
Eastern sources and would not be a factor 
as they now are. Fruit is not faring as 
well although almost all markets are 
steady with the exception of cocktail 
which is now selling for slightly less 
money than original opening prices. How- 
ever, from an overall standpoint, the gen- 
eral market appears strong and that 
always contributes a great deal to a 
buyer’s thinking. 


CORN—Local canners are still pack- 
ing corn in these parts but many of them 
are complaining about the lack of raw 
stock and their inability to run full time. 
In the meantime, prices seem to have 
stabilized at current levels with the 
trade showing little resistance. Fancy 
grade is going at $1.30 for 303s and 
$8.25 to $8.50 for tens while extra stand- 
ard is bringing $1.20 and $7.50 to $7.75. 
Standard 303s are selling much better 
at $1.15 with nothing offered in tens. 


TOMATOES—Local canners seem to 
get more worried all the time due to the 
slowness of the pack although the trade 
still feel that tomatoes have nine lives 
and there is no use getting excited until 
the pack is completed. A few standard 
303s crop up occasionally at $1.35 and 
disappear just about as fast. Current of- 
ferings of extra standards are more 
plentiful and are quoted at a bottom of 
$1.40 up to $1.50. Standard tens are tough 
to find with one or two canners up to 
$7.75 which the trade here refuse to pay 
at present although they may change 
their tune before long. Extra standard 
tens are held at $8.00 to $8.50 and here 
again the trade are holding to the side- 
lines but there will have to be a lot more 
tomatoes packed to weaken these prices. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—This market 
is firmer all down the line with higher 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 
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prices now a fixture even from the West 
Coast. Tonnage in California is falling 
down and reports reaching here indicate 
canners are bidding up the price of raw 
stock which will further push prices 
higher. Local processors are firm at $1.65 
to $1.70 for 14 oz. fancy catsup with tens 
up to $10.50 to $11.00 and ctasup is now 
beginning to move. Fancy tomato juice is 
available at $2.40 to $2.50 for 46 oz. while 
2s are listed at $1.20 to $1.25. Fancy 
puree 1.045 is holding well at $1.05 for 
ones and $7.00 for tens. With the pack 
going the way it is, it looks like prices 
will be higher before they are lower. 


KRAUT—Chicago buyers are showing 
a great deal more interest in kraut these 
days, in fact, they are buying a lot more 
at prices which are up from previous 
lows. Cooler weather has stimulated the 
movement of kraut through retail 
channels and the upward movement of the 
market has stepped up buying at the 
wholesale level. Fancy kraut still can be 
purchased at $1.05 for 303s, $1.45 for 
2%s and $4.90 for tens but these prices 
are expected to be firm at $1.10, $1.50 and 
$5.15 very shortly. 


BEANS—A strong market on better 
grades and everything points to a con- 
tinuation of this trend. Packs in New 
York and Wisconsin have not developed 
as anticipated and the weak sellers have 
disappeared. Fancy three sieve cuts are 
now at a bottom of $1.55 for 303s and 
$9.00 for tens with extra standard fives 
at no less than $1.35 and $8.00. Standard 
cuts are still being kicked around some- 
what but this condition is not expected 
to last. Even Blue Lake beans are firmer 
and some West Coast canners have with- 
drawn from the market. The larger sieve 
sizes are on the tight side in that area 
which will have an effect on the popular 
choice grade cut fives in #10 tins. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners are trying 
to digest a large pack of peas without 
any severe price cutting and they seem 
to be succeeding at present. Buying is 


only routine but prices are stable at $1.10 
to $1.15 for standard four Alaskas in 
303s with tens at $6.50 to $6.75 while 
extra standards are holding at $1.25 to 
$1.30 and $7.25 to $7.50. Fancy threes 
are selling at $1.65 and $9.25 although 
the trade here are playing as close to 
the belt as possible. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The pack of 
prune plums in the Northwest has fallen 
down more than had been expected and 
most canners have withdrawn from the 
market. Where canners are willing to 
still take business prices are firm at 
$2.25 for fancy 2%s and $7.50 for tens 
with choice at $2.00 and $6.75. Cocktail 
is now selling at the lower level which 
means choice grade is going at $2.00 for 
303s, $3.10 for 2%s and $11.25 for tens. 
Canners generally still insist that current 
stocks and costs do not justify these 
levels but a little price cutting in one or 
two markets on the part of a few hungry 
canners and the market takes a tumble. 
The short pack of apricots is beginning 
to be felt. Most of the industry has an- 
nounced higher prices after previously 
withdrawing from the market until they 
could adjust their sights. Choice un- 
peeled halves are now held at $1.95 for 
303s, $3.07% for 2%s and $11.00 for tens 
with standards at $1.75, $2.72% and $9.75. 
Furthermore, many canners are in the 
position where they will not accept addi- 
tional business confining their activities 
to shipments against previous commit- 
ments. Cling peaches and pears remain 
unchanged. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Season Drawing To An End—Dry Beans 
Lower—Tomatoes Stronger—Elbertas Firm 
—Cocktail Weakness—Applesauce Market 
Confused—Nectars Get Attention—Alaska 
Salmon Pack Smallest In Years. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 20, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Canning opera- 
tions are slowing down quite noticeably, 
with pears and tomatoes about the only 
items coming in for top attention in 
fruits and vegetables. Operations have 
come to an end on freestone peaches and 
those on clings are now confined to a few 
plants. From now on attention will be 
focused largely on pears and tomatoes, 
especially on the latter. The season is 
now open on sardines, in the fish list, 
but to date catches have been light. Sales 
have been quite satisfactory of late on 
most items in fruits and vegetables and 
the few price changes being made seem 
to be on the upward side. Most sales 
are made for early shipment, distributors 
preferring to carry comparatively light 
stocks, but there are indications that they 
are watching market trends closely. 


DRY BEANS—Harvesting of dry 
beans is getting well under way in most 
California districts but interest in new 
crop offerings is quite limited, with prices 
on the down side. The index number of 
dry bean prices had dropped to 175.6, 
compared with 199.7 a year ago. The 
carryover of old crop dry beans in Cali- 
fornia warehouses on September 1, 1957, 


was below any comparable date since 1949 
and amounted to 635,000 ewt. The previ- 
ous 10-year average was 930,000 ewt. 
Some Small Whites, in which canners are 
especially interested, have moved during 
the week at $8.00, with some canners pay- 
ing up to $8.15 for especially high quality 
beans. Only a few weeks ago sales of 
these quality beans were made at $8.40 
per 100 pounds. 


TOMATOES—Both tomatoes and to- 
mato juice are somewhat stronger in 
price and shipments continue quite satis- 
factory. The tonnage handled by canners 
to date this season is well below that of 
last year to a corresponding date. For 
example, the tonnage to September 7 
this year amounted to 407,735 tons, 
against 517,400 tons a year ago. Growing 
conditions this year have been scarcely 
as favorable as last year and acreage is 
smaller. Sales of tomato juice have been 
reported at $1.10 for No. 2, $2.35 for 
46-0z. and $4.60 for No. 10, but these 
seem to be about bottom prices. Stand- 
ard tomatoes have sold during the week 
at $1.85 for No. 2%s and $6.75 for No. 
10s. 


ELBERTAS—Elberta peaches seem to 
be in a stronger position than for some 
time, with many of the special offers in 
effect for some time withdrawn. Con- 
tributing to this is the fact that the 
pack in the Pacific Northwest is much 
smaller than had been anticipated, with 
some canners reporting outputs of only 
about one half those of last year. Strictly 
fancy halves in the No. 2% size are 
moving at $3.40, with choice priced quite 
generally at $2.80. Special care has been 
taken with this season’s pack and grad- 
ing is more uniform than was the case 
last year. 


FLORIDA CANNED CITRUS PACK 1956-57 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


Sept. 14, 1957 
24/2’s 12/462 48/8z 24/62 24/303's 6/10's Mise. Sizes ‘Votal 
Sw. Grr. Sects. 77,449 660,552 $490,692 85,548 4,518,703 
Unsw. Grf. Sects. 280 6,903 231,893 
Sw. Grf. Juice 810,797 2,548,334 OF ee 30,310 4,600,932 
Unsw. Grf. Juice 1,681,708 4,778,845 9,106 35,341 7,338,679 
Sw. Org. Juice 1,884,444 ROO stcesnceied 2,057,866 17,851 3,992,764 11,561,334 
Unsw. Org, Juice 1,847,065 5,288,918 386,456 4,580 108,815 7,630,834 
Unsw. Blend Juice 479,091 1,621,468 376 15,404 2,116,339 
sw. Blend Juice 453,632 1,707,719 109,927 12,800 ps . 2,284,078 
Tang. Juice 128,587 462,650 11,268 sapsenbade 602,505 
Org. Tang Blend 62 sa 62 
Grf. Tang. Blend 57 57 
Orange Sects. 7,509 7,775 
Total Florida Canned Citrus Pack for 1956-57 season, converted to 24/2’s—40,302,778 cases. 
FLORIDA CITRUS CONCENTRATE PACK 1956-57 
Mise. Sizes Misc. Sizes 
Converted Converted Total 

48/6Z 24/6Z 24/12Z to 48/62 12/322 12/322 Cases Net Gals. 
Frozen Orange 20,696,144 10,218 «5,789,944 216,284 1,935,180 108,774 28,756,544 72,011,741 
Frozen Grf. SA 58,4382 450 1,194,770 2,949,072 
Processed Grf. 
Frozen Blend SA 111,727 2 eee 591,111 596,731 
Frozen Blend US 476,419 
Frozen Tang. 499,668 792,516 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail prices are 
down with some, following a reduction by 
one of the larger canners of a featured 
brand. No. 2% choice, which had been 
priced at $3.20, is now being offered at 
$3.10, with some other operators re- 
luctantly meeting this price. The change 
in price came quite unexpectedly since 
there had been talk in the trade of early 
withdrawals on fruit cocktail and of pos- 
sible price advances on this item, as well 
as on cling peaches. 


APPLESAUCE—The canned apple- 
sauce market is rather confused just now, 
with two retail chain organizations featur- 
ing No. 303 choice on the basis of $1.25 a 
dozen. The early pack has been realizing 
canners $1.35 for choice and $1.45 for 
fancy. The thought of the trade seems 
to be that later in the fall, when other 
varieties of apples are packed, especially 
in the Pacific Northwest, there may be 
a slight decline in the opening list of 
$1.35 a dozen for choice and $1.45 for 
fancy. 


NECTARS—Fruit nectars have been 
receiving considerable attention this sea- 
son, especially on the part of canners of 
featured brands. Elberta peach nectar is 
one of the favored items and this is 
moving at 70 cents for 5% oz., $1.02% 
for No. 211, and at $3.25 for 46 oz. Pear 
nectar is priced at 70 cents for 5% oz., 
$1.07 for No. 211, and at $3.35 for 
46 


FIGS—Figs are not a large pack in 
California and but few canners make a 
pack of this odd fruit. A representative 
list is as follows: No. 303 glass, $2.62%; 
No. 2% glass, $4.10; buffet tin, $1.40 and 
No. 10 tin $11.75 and $12.00, depending 
on count. The canning season is nearing 
its end. 


SALMON—Alaska is winding up the 
salmon canning season with the smallest 
pack in years. Final figures will be re- 
leased at an early date, but they will be 
but slightly above the 2,292,263 case mark 
for the season to September 1, or 19 
per cent below the 1956 pack to a cor- 
responding date. Only a heavy pack of 
Puget Sound pink salmon could alleviate 
the situation, and this prospect is not 
considered encouraging. Although stocks 
of canned salmon are light, most members 
of the trade seem of the opinion that it 
would not be wise to advance prices. 
Present prices on most items are the 
highest on record and movement is far 
from being active. Alaska red salmon is 
held at $33.00-$34.00 for No. 1 tall, with 
pink priced at $23.00-$24.00 and Chum 
at $19.00. The trade is now considering 
advertising campaigns to help move hold- 
ings. 


CRABS—Canned King crab of Pacific 
Northwest pack is moving at $29.00 a 
ease for 7% oz. fancy Ms in cases of 
48; $26.50 for 15-oz. fancy in cases of 
24, and $14.60 for 7% oz. fancy ‘%s. 
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QMC REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


The Military Subsistance Supply 
Agency, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6. Illinois, issued the following 
tentative requirements for the Armed 
Forces on September 9. Procurement will 
be made by the Military Subsistence 
Market Centers: 


SPINACH—Grade A, Fancy, 13,234 cases 
6/10s. 


PUMPKIN—Grade 
cases 24/21%’s. 


A, Fancy, 48,667 


SWEET POTATOES—Grade A, Fancy, 
421,000 cases 24/3 vac. dry, whole, or 
whole and pieces; and 246,690 cases 
24/21%’s, moist, whole whole and pieces, 
sirup pack. 


APPLESAUCE—Grade A, Fancy, 57,912 
cases 24/303’s, and 213,099 cases 6/10’s. 


DEHYDRATED ONIONS — 21,182 cases 
6/10’s sliced; and 10,761 cases 6/10’s 
flaked. 


DEHYDRATED WHITE POTATOES—61,736 
cases 6/10’s diced, and 23,267 cases 6/10’s 
granules. 


TOMATOES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Sept. 13 announced purchase of 453,643 
cases of canned tomatoes with funds 
appropriated under the National School 
Lunch Act. Purchases consisted of 358,- 
099 cases of No. 10 size cans and 95,544 
cases of No. 2%’s. Average net prices 
after discounts for prompt payment were 
$3.07 per case for No. 10’s and $3.17 for 
No. 2%’s. Purchases were made in Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Texas, Arkansas, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia. Offer 
prices, transportation costs and discounts 
for prompt payment were considered in 
making awards. The purchases are the 
result of offers received in response to 
USDA’s announcement of August 21, 
1957. 


FRUIT JUICE FOR ICELAND 


An increase has been granted in Pur- 
chase Authorization No. 40-06 issued to 
Iceland under Title I, Public Law 480 
which provides for purchase of an 
additional $40,000 worth of canned citrus 
fruit juices and represents transfer of 
funds from Purchase Authorization No. 
40-03 previously issued to Iceland for 
rice. Authorization No. 40-06, as 
amended, provides for purchase of $80,000 
worth of juices with contracting through 
November 30, 1957, and _ deliveries 
through Dec. 31, 1957. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEETS FOR CANNING 
(Continued from page 6) 


causes bleaching of the color and loss of 
flavor (10). 

Blanching before cutting will also re- 
sult in a smooth cut surface as well as 
better uniformity in size and shape (10). 
Beets and carrots are extremely brittle 
in their raw state. For this reason, when 
a knife passes through a raw beet or 
carrot, the knife may not cut the product 
clean, but may split it ahead of the knife 
edge. This splitting action may go off in 
any direction, causing a rough and 
irregular surface as well as variation in 
thickness. 

In addition blanching serves two other 
important purposes. The skins are soft- 
ened to facilitate peeling, and enzymes 
are inactivated to prevent blackening of 
the cut surfaces on exposure to air (7). 
Studies at New York (3) indicate that a 
center temperature of the beets during 
blanching of 165° F. prevents blackening. 


It is recommended to size-grade the 
beets before blanching to secure uniform 
blanch. The larger sizes can then -be 
adequately blanched without overcooking 
the smaller sizes (7). 

Exhausting is reported not to be neces- 
sary for smaller sizes of cans if boiling 
brine is added to the can. The larger 
sizes (No. 2% and larger) should be 
exhausted to a minimum center tempera- 
ture of 150° F. (7). 


If high pressure steam is used for peel- 
ing without a blanch, it would be neces- 
sary to exhaust all can sizes sufficiently 
to inactivate the enzymes. 


Steam injection at the closing machine 
is also desirable to remove excess air 
from the head space. 


It is important that there be no delay 
between closing and processing opera- 
tions. Also the coming up time and cool- 
ing time should be as short as possible 
(4). 
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Now— 
a@ master guide to 


FOOD 
STERILIZATION 
BY HEAT 


NOW—to help you 
gain top food quality 
at lowest processing 
costs—two leading au- 
thorities have prepared 
this complete guide to 
efficient heat steriliza- 
tion. They bring to- 
gether proven tech- 
niques, calculations, 
and essential informa- 
tion in a_ practical 
handbook never before 
available to workers 
in the food industry. 
From it you can readi- 
ly determine the best 
system, heating temperatures, and time re- 
quired to economically sterilize any kind of 
food in any shape container. 

For clear-cut, profitable answers to prob- 
lems of preserving foods by heat, turn to 
this new, exhaustive authority on heat 
sterilization. 


Just Published 


STERILIZATION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Theory, Practice, and Calculations 


By C. OLIN BALL 


Professor and Research Specialist in 
Food Technology, Rutgers University 


and F, C. W. OLSON 
Associate Professor of Oceanography 
Florida State University 


654 pages, 160 illus., $16.00 


W ITH this detailed information on thermal 
preservation of food, technologists can 

insure superior food quality, reduce canning 

costs, and achieve uniformity of product. 

The book develops and illustrates* the use 
of mathematical methods for predicting the 
destruction of both unwanted organisms and 
undesirable qualities in food. Formulas, rule- 
of-thumb procedures, and nomogam tech- 
niques of evaluating food-processing systems 
are clearly explained. 

With the inevitable future application of 
other forms of radiant energy to bacterial 
destruction, this volume is a definitive guide 
and reference point for everyone in the field 
of food preservation. 


SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CTR-9 
327 W. 4lst St., New York 36 


Send me Ball and Olson’s STERILIZA- 
TION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will remit $16.00, plus few 
cents for delivery, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 


cTR-9 
For price and terms outside U. S., 1 
write McGraw-Hill Intl ., N. Y. C. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35 
Mammoth 3.30 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.......-..00 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 
No. 1 Pic 
No. 300 2.40 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.50-1.60 
o. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std.. Cut Gr, 8 97 
251.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 3038..........1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., Wax, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
Std. 1,20-1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308... re 
No. 10 1.25 
Cut, Fey. iJ 75 
10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. “Std., Cut, No. 3603........ 1.30-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
20 
No. 10 6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 3038...........00000 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Wh. 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 -8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., 1.60 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 303. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
FLoripa 
"sud, No. 303 1.35 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1. 16-4. 
No. 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., er Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 
No. 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut. 1.50-1.55 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std, No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fey. Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 8.00 
TEXAS 
Fey., Wh. Gr. No. 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 303.......... 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.00 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 308.......cc00.00-0e0 1.20 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cat. BLUE LAKES 
Cut, ay 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
10.25-10.25 
1.30 
7.80 
BEANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303............000 1.90 
No. 
1.50 
Medium, No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 — 
Min-Wesr 
No. 10 


Small, No, 308 
No. 10 
‘No. 303 


BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 90 
No. 10 4.25 
CARROTS 
East, Diced, No. 303....1.15-1,25 
No. 6.50 
Mid-West Fancy, Diced, 
10 7.00 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 8.00-8.50 
Std No - 1.20 
o. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303..........1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No, 10 7.50-7.75 
C.S., Gold., No. 3038....1.80-1.35 
No. 8.252850 


W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 


No. 8.75 

Ex. Sta, 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 

o. 10 7.50 
PEAS 

East ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
sv., 8 oz, 1.45 
2 sv., No. 303 2.35 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 1 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., -1.90 
3 sv., No. 1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 7.75-8.00 

East SWEETS 

I'ey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1 
No 10 
Ex. Std., 1 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std. 1.20-1.30 

o. 10 7.00-725 


Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. 


C2 
Z 


& 
wn 
<2 
oe 
n 
oo 
N 


Min-West SWEETS 


Ungraded, No. 303... 
No. 8 358. 50 


4 sv., No 
—— No. 303 


Std., Uns. 1.10-1. 1214 
No. 7.00-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 52% 
East, No. 25-1.85 
No. 10 .. 00-5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, aoe No. 308........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 2% , 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 .. 

N. Y., Fey., No. .1.50-1.60 

o.1 5.40 
SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 24% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 

1.70 
Ne. 5.50 

Calif., Fey., 1.15-1.30 
1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 

TOMATOES 

Tri-Sraves (Nominal) 

No. 2% 2.50 

No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Std., No. 1 


8.00-8.5 
No, 3038 1.40 
No. 24% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 2% 50 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303 
Texas, 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., Fey., 14 02. 
No. 10 9.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ... 165-1. 70 
Bast, Fey., No. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Cant... OB. .20 
No. 10 (per dOZ.) 11.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No, 30%..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 


1.35 


Chive. 
APPLES (East) 
10,75-11.25 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
12.65 
No. 10 .... 11.00 
9.75 
“Wh. Peeled, No. 3.65 
No. 10 12.65 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 3038 (nom.) 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 (nom.) ..10.50-11.00 
B.A., MO. BR 4.45 
No. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.20 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.12% 
No, 2% 3.35 


THE CANNING TRADE: 


00-12. 25 


2.00 
3.10 
11.25 
PEACHES 

Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 9.80 
Cc hoice, 1.77% 
No. 10 9.40 
1.70 
2% 


2u, 

PEARS 

Fey., No. 303 2.45 
No. 3.70 
13.50 

Choice, Ne. 
No. 3.30 
No. 10 12.25 

Std., No. 303 1.95 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 11.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........08 2.95 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Crushed, No. 2 
No, 2% 
No. 10 

Choice, No, 
No. 2%, 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.. 
No. 2.70 
No. 10 


PLUMS, PURPLE 


N.W., Fey., No. 5 
No. 2% 5 
No. 10 

No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10° 

JUICES 
APPLE 

Midwest, 1 qt. gl. ..2.00 

46 oz. tin OAM 75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.15-2.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
la., No. 2 
ORANGE 

Fla., No 5 02% 

46 oz. 2.25-2.9 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2.............. 1.17% 

46 oz. 2.45 
TOMATO 

46 oz. 

No. 10 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2........1.20-1.25 
2.402250 
No. 10 4.90-5,.20 

Bh 

No. 10 


FISH 


SALMON--Per CASE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T..........33.00-34.00 
% 


.00-23,.00 


4's 
14.00-15.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 93.00-24.00 
13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1 ............. 18.00-19.00 
Y's 11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—Per 
No. 1 T, 
Maine, 4 oir 6.65- 6.7 15 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 
Large ......... 5.25 
4.60-4.75 
Small 4.10-4.20 
Tiny 4.00 
Broken 3.75-38.80 
TUNA—Prr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....11.50-15.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's 11.00 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 
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Mid-West, Key., No. 
Btd., NO. 1 
6.75 
7.00 
1,25 
7.00 
6521.67 
De 20" 9.00 
4 SV., NO. 10 -25°7.50 
1.27% 
“ 


